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DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


BY LARA. 
(FIFTH ARTICLE.) 


Txoven incurring the risk of the reproach that I am repeating my- 
self, I deem it necessary, before taking a general though brief survey of 
the condition of society under the influence of exclusively Catholic 
education, to once more call the reader’s attention to the grounds 
whereon the advocates of that system found its claim for superiority, 
and indeed for the supremacy of its establishment in this country. 

In addition to the pardonable desire to spread and propagate their 
faith, they profess a sincere love for their adopted country and anxiety 
for the temporal as well as spiritual welfare of their fellow-citizens of 
afaith different from their own. I consider it even a duty to give 
credit for similar good intentions to their progenitors and predecessors 
—the men of former times who, believing they were doing what was 
right, and having the power to act according to their convictions, did 
80 consistently and perseveringly. ’ 

It is a part of the teachings of a very convenient “ system of morali- 
ty” which constitutes one of the class-books in certain theological 
institutions, that no action is either good or bad, either commendabie 
or reprehensible, per se, but that it is meritorious or sinful according to 
the intention and the object in view by the agent or performer. It 
was solely with a view to promote the prosperity of his kingdom that 
Louis XIV., by his revocation of the edict of Nantes, banished for a 
long series of years industry and intelligence from France, and trans- 


ferred them to England. It cannot be denied that it was from a love for 
Vox, IT1.—28 
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his country, his fellow-citizens, and the human race in general, that Tor. 
quemada insisted upon the exile of the Moors and Jews from Spain, and 
thus laid the firm foundation for the moral, social, intellectual, and poli. 
tical ruin of that country ; nor that the Inquisition, or Holy Office as it 
called itself, burnt alive thousands of human beings without distinction 
of age or sex, not only for the good of their souls, but to seize upon their 
property for the good of their church; and who would be so bold as to 
deny that the thirteen hundred children buried alive in one common 
grave in Hungary were thus disposed of from any other motive than the 
duty to send their little souls to heaven before they could have become 
contaminated by the teachings of those lost sinners—their parents! The 
time is past and the power extinct for burning adults and burying in- 
fants alive. Philanthropy assumes a different shape. The children of 
Protestant parents are to be merely deprotestantized, and so educated and 
“indoctrinated ” in Catholicism as to become, “ when attaining the age 
of manhood and womanhood, in the fullest sense true, loyal, and exempla- 
ry citizens, such as can alone arrest the downward tendency of the Re- 
public,” “so instructed in Christianity, by precept and evample,* that 
they may not be the scourges of the community, ready to draw the 
matricidal knife across their country’s throat, but be happily the pride 
of the State.” Because without the Christian (¢.¢. Catholic) education 
of youth, “society has no safeguard; and men degenerate into brute 
beasts.” These arguments have been already partly answered in the 
preceding papers, and it may further be argued or humbly submitted 
by way of apology that al/ non-Catholic educated persons have not 
been such very bad citizens, not quite brute beasts: for instance, the 
Protestant Peabody and Howard ; the Jewish Montefiore and Touro; 
the Unitarian Martineau and Priestley; the Quaker Fox and Barclay; 
to which might be added the D’Israelis, the Broughams, the Chathams, 
Newtons, Miltons, Herschels, Johnsons, Shakespeares, the Guizots, 
Cavours, the Washingtons, the Bismarcks, and here and there a few 
hundreds of thousands of men and women that have shed lustre on 
their country ahd human nature, and have, some in one, others in an- 
other way, been the benefactors of their race. These may be admitted 
as exceptions, and as such only. A Cato, a Socrates, a Pythagoras, 8 
Judas Machabseus, a Confucius—mix them up—were only brute 
beasts! The two hundred millions of Protestants, the ninety million 
members of the Greek Church, the seven millions of Jews, all brute 
beasts; all Freemasons, brute beasts; the many millions of highly 
civilized Chinese, Hindoos, Japanese, Mahometans—brute _ beasts. 
Upwards of one thousand millions of the thirteen hundred millions 


* See preceding article. 
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that constitute the human family, all brute beasts, all fit subjects for 
the flames here, most assuredly fuel for eternal fires hereafter. 

The evidence in support of this grand fact is to be furnished by the 
existence of a condition of society there, where exclusively Catholic 
education obtains and has at all times existed, superior to any condi- 
tion of society where that system of education neither is nor has been 
for a long period of time in existence. An inquiry into this matter is 
legitimate and desirable, or at least should be so, to all parties. So- 
ciety has the right to make it, and it is the duty of those who watch 
over its welfare, the magistrates who are the social as the parents are 
the natural guardians of the rising generation, to make that inquiry 
in order to ascertain and decide according to the evidence, whether 
any particular system of education, be it religious or secular, be well 
or ill adapted for preparing men to associate with their fellow-men 
here on carth—a duty of which the Catholic authors, from whose writ- 
ings extracts have been given in my first orintroductory paper, appear 
to have felt the incumbency. It is, consequently, the duty of the 
magistracy and of the legislature to ascertain whether an exclusively 
Catholic education be or be not such as to entitle it to the superiority 
claimed for it as an instrument by which it, and it alone, is enabled 
to furnish a safeguard to the community; or at least to bring about a 
social condition superior to what it is or could be made under any 
system of non-Catholic education. 

In continuing my investigation into this naliineds I must confine 
myself, as I have done hitherto, to a few facts, the knowledge of which, 
as of many more, is partly the result of personal observation, partly of 
the information gathered from trustworthy authorities: these authori- 
ties are either official documents, or authors well informed on the sub- 
ject, the latter being all or nearly all Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. 

It is almost needless to state that in no community in the world is 
society utterly corrupt, in none are crime and immorality universal ; 
and I am sure that if the writers from whose publications I have 
transcribed the charges brought by them against non-Catholic society 
will reflect calmly, instead of allowing themselves to be carried away 
by an excess of zeal, they will admit.that it does not require to be 
deprotestantized or catholicized in order to be a good man or woman. 
When, however, it is uncompromisingly insisted upon from all quar- 
ters that none but the Catholic educated can be good men and women, 
then it is but just to disprove this assertion. 

Now, if we had yet to learn, by trying the experiment, what the 
condition of society would be under the influence of exclusively Catho- 
lic education, there might be some uncertainty as to the probable result 
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of such deprotestantizing or catholicizing process. Such, however, ig 
not the case. We have before us the condition of society, as it is and 
ever has been in Roman Catholic educated communities, and also ag it 
is and ever has been in non-Catholic educated communities. We have 
the experience of eighteen centuries to appeal to. Let us then make 
that appeal, and make that the test; and better guides than experience 
of the past and observation of the present we cannot have. Eschew- 
ing arguments and casting theories to the winds, and limiting our. 
selves to a plain statement of facts, we will exhibit the condition of 
society there, where education is and ever has been exclusively Catho- 
lic, in countries and communities where there is no necessity for de- 
protestantizing or catholicizing ; where the Bible is banished from the 
schools; where youth are not allowed to receive any but an exclu. 
sively Catholic education ; where they are “ thoroughly indoctrinated,” 
and where the clergy exclusively superintend and direct education in 
all its branches—are at the same time the guides to lead both men and 
women in the pathway of duty towards God and their fellow-men; 
and lastly, where the influence of that clergy over the mind and aec- 
tion is all-powerful—boundless, absolute. 

It has been asserted that social corruption is not only owing to sur- 
rounding circumstances, but that it took its birth at the Reformation, 
and spread with what is called “the diffusion of knowledge, science 
and enlightenment.” But what was the condition of society for a long 
series of ages prior to the dawn of the Reformation and to the spread of 
that knowledge and enlightenment, promoted in our “godless” 
schools and by which “men may be changed into brute beasts,” in 
those past times when “ignorance was bliss,” and it was “folly to be 
wise?” The following is an extract from the writings of one of those 
dignitaries of the Catholic church already alluded to :— 

In 1191 was instituted the order of the Teutonic Knights, then, 
however, under the name of the Knights of Our Lady of Mount Zion. 
The order adopted the rule of St. Augustin, but was both religious 
and military. They were “ Knights hospitallers,” and every member 
had to give proofs of nobility. They made the vows of chastity, pov- 
erty and obedience, and were bound to defend the church and the Holy 
Land and to exercise hospitality towards the pilgrims of their own 
country (Germany). Their number was limited ab initio to twenty, 
besides four lay-brothers and seven priests. The latter celebrated 
mass armed cap-a-pied, and with swords half ont of the scabbard. All 
were to wear the beard and sleep on bare boards. 

After having been driven from the Holy Land, they were called in 
by the Poles, to assist the latter in subduing Prussia, and Christianize 
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the country. There, their ambition, not satisfied with the territory of 
Culm and other vast domains, nor with keeping fur themselves the 
conquests made in the name of Poland, they attempted to subdue that 
kingdom, “ and,” says the historian, “by a singular phenomenon of 
policy and religion, an ecclesiastical body, sworn to humiliation and 
poverty, was seen to bid defiance and keep in check the military pow- 
er and resources of a kingdom.” Humility, zeal, piety, every one of 
the virtues by which the order was to be characterized and for the 
practice of which it had been instituted, vanished before the wealth by 
which it had become enriched. They conquered Prussia, Livonia, 
Courland, ete. They carried their arms even into Muscovy, carrying 
on a war of twelve years’ duration, during which they laid eight thou- 
sand villages in ashes and destroyed three hundred thousand human 
lives—no choice being left to the helpless and defenceless but baptism 
or death. They murdered in cold blood npwards of ten thousand citi- 
zens of Dantzic, and at a festival treacherously cut the throats of a 
crowd of nobles who had expressed some disapprobation of their pro- 
ceedings. Wherever these servants of God made their appearance, 
there was an end to law, justice, morality, and even outward decency. 
Conversion or death. Submission of matrons and maids to their li- 
centious demands, or death. Cession of property, delivery of valua- 
bles, or death on the rack. “They never,” says the historian, “ com- 
manded greater respect for their character, than when they at last ab- 
jured propriety and ceased to be hypocrites.” Crime and cruelty, vice 
and luxury, ere long invaded every rank, every grade, every house- 
hold, the palace, the castle, and the monastery alike. The peasant 
under his thatched roof, the noble in his castle, the monk in his con- 
vent, all alike robbed, plundered, murdered, ravished,—and even ab- 
bots and bishops at the head of armies massacred in cold blood their 
fellow-Christian prisoners taken in battle. Yet these very men pun- 
ished laymen with the extraction of all the teeth, for tasting a morsel 
of flesh-meat on “ fast-days.” 

History informs us that in those good olden times of piety and ex- 
clusively Catholic education things had come to such a pass that from 
one end of Europe to the other sprung up what in our own days are 
known as Vigilance Committees. In Germany it was the Fehm-Ge- 
richt. In Spain it was the origin of the order of Santiago, which be- 
came so famous after the clergy had taken that vigilance committee 
into their own hands and spiritualized it, by which means it was inor- 
dinately enriched. Was there in those good olden times, the revival 
of which is so devoutly prayed for and calls forth such constant, such 
incessant labor thronghout the world, was there any necessity for es- 
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tablishments of that kind? The following fact in addition. to those al. 
ready stated speaks for itself. 

We are assured by the Catholic press that, “ outside of the Catholic 
church there is no safeguard against crime, vice and immorality.” That 
it there existed under the name of sin, is admitted and proved by the 
fact that Boniface VIII.* published a Bull by which he granted ple 
nary indulgence and full remission of sins to all the faithful in the 
Christian world who, during that year and every subsequent hundredth 
year, should visit the tombs of the Holy Apostles. Millions flocked to 
Rome, which derived an immense income from this great influx of sin, 
to be left behind along with the money. But was there an end of sin, 
of crime, of vice? It was subsequently found convenient to have two 
jubilees within a century. During the following year, they reappeared 
with new fresh life and increased vigor, not only throughout Christen- 
dom, not merely in Italy, but in Rome itself. 

Nay, within the very year in which that first remission of sin was 
obtained, assassination became the order of the day. Human life be- 
came so worthless, that men shed the blood of their fellow-men for the 
mere gratification of gloating upon their sufferings and dying agonies, 
Thus, for instance, at the University of Padua, the young students, well 
armed, divided themselves into two bands. One of these would hide 
within the porch of a convent, monastery or church at one end of the 
street, and another party at the other extremity of the same street or 
contiguous thereto. When any person passed, one band would give 
the signal by calling out “ Chi va li.” The signal would be answered 
by the other band with “ Chi va ld.” They then would rush upon the 
defenceless citizen, whom they often eut to pieces. + 





























* Boniface VIIL, elected in 1294, was a man of talent; well-informed, bold and per- 
sistent; but vain, ambitious, and vindictive. He was exceedingly covetous, and, as he 
spared no means to enrich himself, was cordially hated. In order to fill his treasury, he 
instituted the jubilee in 1300. At one time he was seized, ill-treated and roughly 
handled by the agents of Philip le Belle, in return for a Bull of excommunication ful- 
minated against the king, deprived of all his wealth, and this though at his coronation 
the kings of Hungary and Sicily had held the bridle of his horse and waited on him at 
dinner ! 












‘€Old times are changed, old manners gone, 

A stranger fills the (Stuarts’) throne.” 

—Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

S Sic transit gloria mundi,” exclaims a herald three times at the coronation of a Pope, 
whilst setting fire to a bundle of flax which he (the herald) holds in his left hand. 
How true! 

+ Involuntarily rise up before my memory the New York riots of July, 1863, against 
the harmless and inoffensive colored population ; the destruction by fire of their orphan 
asylum, and the braining of police authorities and soldiers by hyenas in human form. 


~ ——- 
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But to. resume the subject. 

Of the social condition of Mexico, the Opinion Nationale (Sept. 3d, 
1863) presents the following picture, in reply to the arguments of La 
France in favor of the Latin race and the “progress of Catholic 
civilization.” 6 

“ As far as Catholic civilization is concerned, it has realized a painful 
chef d’cauvre in Mexico. The Inquisition, religious intolerance, the 
absorption by the monks of one-third of the national territory, the ig- 
norance and superstition of the people carried to the utmost extent, 
the absence of all industry, * the hideous depravity of the clergy: this is 
what Catholic civilization, free from every liberal and philosophical 
restraint, has realized in Mexico. Catholic civilization has erected 
statues and images .... at every cross-road, but it has forgotten 
schools, it has extinguished intelligence, it has been the plague of that 
country as it has been of the most part of those places where it has 
ruled without a counterbalancing influence.” 

Such appears, according to the French writer, to have been then the 
condition of Mexico, and may perhaps have continued to be till quite 
recently, so as to have called for the remarkable constitutional changes 
introduced. Under date of October 2, 1873, we have the important in- 
telligence that “ its Congress has decreed additions or amendments to 
the constitution, embracing the separation of Church and State, abso- 
lute religious liberty, the suppression of all forms of involuntary servi- 
tude, the prohibition of monastic orders, the establishment of marriage 
as a civil contract, the abolition of religious test-oaths, an interdict 
against the holding of property by religious institutions, and the annul- 
ment of all contracts made among persons consenting to their own 
proscription or banishment.” Whether these changes will, without 
secular education and compulsory attendance at schools, and perfect 
liberty of the press, be productive of a national, social, and moral im- 
provement, remaius yet to be seen. 

The-clergy do not appear to entertain that opinion, all the parish 
priests having excommunicated all persons recognizing the constitution 
and the reforms inaugurated by the government of the reformers. 

“By precept and example,” say the advocates of an exclusively 
Catholic system. of education. But is the example furnished in coun- 
tries where even for centuries Catholic education has had exclusive 
control, always safely to be followed? The following, for instance, is an 
example placed before youth over the vast continent of South America, 





* Catholicism in Mexico is, however, not to be charged with the absence of industry. 
For that, the country, in common with all the former colonies, may thank the jealousy 
and bad government of its Spanish masters. 
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‘With the exception of the minor grades,” says Gustave Armand, the 
‘monks are jolly fellows, smoking, drinking, swearing and making love 


0 
as well as any man of the world. It is not uncommon tosee in a wine. 
shop a fat friar with a red face and a cigarette in his mouth, merrily 
playing the villuga, as dance accompaniment to a loving couple to whom 
he will give absolution the next morning.” “ Most of the friars carry . 
their knives in their sleeves, and in a quarrel, which is a frequent Br 
thing, . . . . use them well and with little remorse on the first-comer.” ~ 
Of the social condition in the island of Cuba, the following picture dent 
was presented by one of the speakers * at the recent meeting of the Abit 
Evangelical Alliance held in this city. I prefer giving the statement x 
in the speaker’s own words, as reported in the newspapers, for though who 
it would be unfair to suspect, the reverend gentleman of partiality or _ 
exaggeration, the fact must not be lost sight of that that statement, all 
however truthful it may be, is made by a confessed opponent to Catho- , 
lic education. The report, which I give en extenso, reads as follows: chan 
Unbelief, immorality, injustice, corruption everywhere abounded. , 4 P 
The only sign of Christianity in the whole place was the cross pea 
on the churches and the celebration of the mass, The priests, how- r 
ever, he contended, seemed to consider even this “ outward sign ” of re ma 
ligion as rather an irksome one, and they hurried through the ceremony mig 
as though the same was irksome to them. Indeed, he said, their bon 
great incentive to their hurrying through their religious duties was, 7 
at times, their desire to be present at cock or bull fight or “some 8 
other low and degrading pastime.” The priests were immoral, and h 7 
the only exception to what he considered a general rule was the re 
Jesuits. Demoralizing unbelief and immorality as a consequence pre- a 
vailed. As for the country curates, they lived in a state of demorali- 
zation and immorality that was appalling. There were, he said, 149 \ 
churches on the island, with a revenue of £130,000, yet he asserted “ra 
that the word of God was not expounded in the churches, and vices ot _ 
all kinds were allowed to go unchecked. The educated Cubans were of t 
more familiar with Rénan’s Life of Jesus Christ than with the teach- 1 
ings of the Bible. He said 10,000 children only went to school on ” 
the whole island, and of these 1,500 were colored. on 
“One of the obstacles to the complete and sincere conversion of a 
the Indians in South America,” says another French writer, likewise a ph 
dignitary of the Church of Rome, “is their want of instruction and the ( 
inconsistency they observe in the teachings and the lives of the clergy. for 
The very priests who preach chastity and morality keep 4 
themselves several mistresses, nor do they make a secret of it.” be 


(To be continued.) 
* The Rev. William Murray, of Jamaica, West Indies. 
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ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF KING DAVID. : 


BY DR. J. L. LEVISON. 
(Concluded from page 400.) 


' Berore we narrate how the evil intended to be inflicted on David 
recoiled on the head of his rebellious son, we must mention an inci- 
dental circumstance touching the character and melancholy end of 
Ahithophel. 

When ambitious men are determined to succeed, they never hesitate 
whom they shall sacrifice, and are, therefore, not deterred from con- 
sammating their object, even when in doing so they must trample on 
all the laws of morality. 

But if, before the period of actual success, something occurs which 
changes the anticipated prospects, and there is a probability of having 
to pay a penalty for their crimes, they will often, like Ahithophel, 
anticipate the executioner’s task by an act of suicide. 

Thus we find, when the treacherous counsel of this bad man was 
unheeded, he seems to have had a presentiment that his new master 
might be defeated; so he went home and arranged his affairs, and 
hung himself, evidently dreading the possibility that a public and 
ignominious punishment would be likely to be inflicted on him for his 
flagrant conduct to David.* (2 Sam. xviii. 23.) 

Brief as is the account of his death, there is sufficient evidence that 
he did it with great deliberation, so that it was not the act of an insane 
man, but from cowardice, 

‘* For conscience makes cowards of us all.” 

We shall merely notice the first feat of arms in this civil war, ter- 
minating in the defeat and death of Absalom ; and we may judge how 
much his injured father loved him, by his deep sorrow when apprised 
of the event. 

The death of Absalom is instructive as teaching a lesson of the un- 
certainty of life, and the visible punishment inflicted even in this life 
on those who openly or covertly violate the laws of God. But the sad 
end of his beloved son had a painful effect on the mind of David, which 
isevident by the pathetic language in which he lamented his loss: 
“OQ my son, Absalom! my son, Absalom! would (to) God I had died 
for thee! O Absalom, my son, my son!” 





* If Ahithophel had been sentenced to death as a traitor, the punishment would have 
been summarily inflicted, but there would not have been any slow and studied torture, 
such being contrary to the spirit of the Jewish laws. 
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David in his deep grief forgot the rebel, and only remembered'with 
a sorrowful heart the loss of a favorite child.* 

After David was restored to his crown and kingdom, Sheba the son 
of Bechri raised the standard of rebellion, but he was subsequently 
beheaded, and the city to which he had fled was thus spared from 
being destroyed. 

' Troubles accumulated around David, for the latter events were 
followed by a.famine of three years ; yet from this latter visitation we 
learn the sacredness and obligation of an oath. Saul slew the Gibe- 
onites, who were a remnant of the Ammonites, and who had by strat- 
agem obtained from Joshua and the Israelites a sacred promise that 
they should be spared, which, though exacted of men who had been 
guilty of gross deception, could not be violated. 

It would seem from this incident that when a man makes a bad 
bargain he has a right to keep faith, and that no subterfuge can 
justify any attempt to evade the compact. 

David offered any compensation to the Gibeonites, but they only 
asked for the sons of Saul, and when they received them, thesé men 
had recourse to a species of “Lynch law,” and hung these princes 
without either pity or remorse. 

There is a touching incident mentioned in connection with the death 
of these victims. Respah (some relation by marriage), a daughter of 
Aiah, took sackcloth, and spread it on a rock near where their bodies 
were laid, in order to watch that neither the birds of the air nor the 
beasts of the field mutilated them. And this “labor of love” she 
performed from her affectionate nature and womanly sympathy for 
these unfortunate men, who had suffered for the sin of Saul their 
father. 


We might select other incidents from the life of David which 

might 
‘¢ Point a moral or adorn a tale ;” 

but we have avoided doing so; and we shall reserve our views of his 
labors for a short separate paper. Yet we think, from what has been 
said, that there is a moral to be drawn from the life of this truly great 
man. 

We have recorded different phases of his character, and shown that 
he was a man of strong passions, but a deeply venerative worshipper 





* It will be remembered that Ammon, another son of Devid, ravished the sister of 
Absalom, and that the latter killed him. These two princes were the offspring of dif- 
ferent mothers, but one father. These events must have been a cause of great suffer- 
ing to David, and they are alluded to as furnishing evidence of the moral condition of 
the age, and the misery and dissatisfaction arising from polygamy. 
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of the living God; that he appeared at times vindictive and vehement 
when denouncing his enemies, but that he was kind, considerate, and 
an intensely devoted friend, and a most loving father; that though 
impulsive in his passions, yet he was the contrite and humble suppliant 
to an offended Deity. In other words, he was a man of great extremes 
in his mental constitution ; and though often influenced by his animal 
appetites, yet capable of enunciating and performing the most elevated 
acts of a refined humanity, and an unswerving faith in the Lord. 

But we learn from his instructive history that actions which are im- 
moral act as predisposing causes of the special punishments which are 
necessitated as results. 

The crime of adultery, and the premeditated murder of Uriah, were 
visited by severe afflictions, and besides which, the reproof of Nathan 
the prophet induced David (under the feeling of flagrant injustice) to 
pronounce judgment on himself; and although the sentence of death 
was not carried out in the letter, yet the condition of his mind, after 
recognizing his criminal condict, produced the most salutary conse- 
quences in rendering him a better man; and so great was the contri- 
tion of this self-convicted sinner, and so profound his deep-felt repent- 
ance, that he was never guilty of similar acts of moral turpitude. 

There is, we repeat, in this history a practical lesson for all men— 
the consolation which a sinner may experience when he is convinced 


that sincere sorrow for a vicious act will be forgiven, if there is not any 
repetition ; and that, therefore, true repentance is the only atonement 
needed, as this true moral nausea restores the peace of mind of an 
offender, and, when the cure is perfect, gradually restores his former 
self-respect. 





THE LITTLE GIRL KIND AND WITTY. 


During my travels, said Rabbi Joshuah, I came near a well, where 
alittle girl was drawing water. Being very thirsty, I asked for a 
draught. She handed me the pitcher. “Drink,” said she, “and 
when thou hast done, I will draw some for the beast on which thou 
ridest.” I quenched my thirst, and the good girl gave some to the 
poor animal. As I departed, I said, “ Daughter of Israel! thou hast 
imitated the virtuous example of our good mother Rebekah.”— 
“Rabbi,” said the little girl (with a smile, that indicated the most 
Kindly feelings, and that the reply was a mere play of wit,) “Rabbi, 
if I have imitated the example of Rebekah, thou hast not imitated 
that of the faithful Eliezer.” Kind maiden, thought the Rabbi, thou 
possessest already more valuable ornaments than the most faithful 
servant can bestow—Wit, Innocence, and Good Nature. May the 
Lord continue to bless thee—Medrash Echoh. 





SKETCHES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF DR, ZUNZ, BY REV. B. H. ASCHER, 
(Continued from page 404.) 


Tuer position in Italy became supportable in consequence of sums 
of money which they offered as ransom for protection. Happier, how- 
ever, was their fate at Naples, where they had only to submit to perse 
ention (anno 1261), in Trani, Oranto, Salerno, Rome, Lucaca, but 
‘especially that of a later period, which took place at Toseana. In 
Lombardy and Savoy the Hebrews had to endure only one maltreat- 
ment, which broke out against them as late as anno 1435. It is very 
remarkable that the Popes, almost without exception, espoused the 
just cause of the Jews. Since the thirteenth century they were 
ordered to wear a badge on a conspicuous part of their outer garments; 
and from the fifteenth century they were restricted to live in separate 
quarters, termed Ghetti. In Sicily, where the Jews were allowed to 


possess landed property, and to enjoy the privileges of a well-regulated - 


communal constitution, they had to suffer no oppression either from 
the Arabs or from the Normans, and they were even spared by Fred- 
erick II]. Heavy taxes were imposed upon them at subsequent pe 
riods; and from 1296 they had to share in common the lot of their 
oppressed brethren in Italy, to wear the yellow badge on their dress, 
After the vain and foolish attempt (anno 1428) to convert the Jews 
to Christianity, they, 100,000 in number, were mercilessly ordered 
(1493), by the inhuman decree of Ferdinand the Catholic, to be ban- 
ished from the country; and whilst some set out in anguish of mind 
and in despair of their future condition for Naples, the others, who 
remained in Sicily under the feigned mask of Christianity, were ex- 
posed to the tyranny and persecution of the relentless Inquisition 
down to the year 1570. There were also Jewish settlements in Sar- 
dinia from the tenth to the fifteenth centuries. At Gozza they settled 
since 1390; at Malta, since 1497; and on the Isle of Pantalaria, before 
1496. Most flourishing was the position of the Jews in France, espe 
cially in Paris, Lyons, Languedoc, and Provence, during the eighth 
and ninth centuries; they were large land-owners, and a Magister 
Judeorum superintended and managed their affairs. Since 877 the 
Jews had again to submit to severe and harsh persecutions from the 
fanatic clergy, who gradually gained a powerful influence and author- 
ity under the reign of the weak and degenerate Carlovingian dynasty, 
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which was the chief cause of the emigration of the Jews, under the 
Capetingerians, from the bishoprics into the baronies, Alas! dearly, 
too dearly, were the poor Hebrews compelled to purchase alternately’ 
their wretched existence from kings, bishops, feudal lords, and from 
various city authorities. In justification of those repeated sanguinary 
tumults and barbarous massacres against the innocent and patient 
sufferers, and which continued from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
centuries, their enemies adduced some invented stories and fables, 
that the Jews stabbed a holy wafer in derision of the Christian religion ; 
that they murdered Christian children to use their blood ; and that they 
did not even shrink from the foul and infernal practice of poisoning 
the wells and the public reservoirs from which Christians were wont to 
draw water for their domestic use. Alternately banished from, and 
recalled into, the various provinces, the Jews succeeded in obtaining, 
by the exaction of immense sums, some protection and prolongation of 
their privileges, but in the year 1395 they were exiled forever from 
the interior of France. A most disastrous and sanguinary tumult 
broke out fatally against the Jews in England—where they had already 
considerable communities in the ninth century—in the year 1189, on 
the coronation-day of Richard Coeur de Lion, and spite of the charter 
which they had bought for 4,000 silver marks from John, surnamed 
Sans Terre, they had nevertheless to endure great calamities in the 
reign of Henry III., whom Richard of York, Prince Edward, and the 
University of Oxford, were anxious to rival in the persecution of the 
guiltless sufferers. The Jews were deprived of their synagogues, and 
were even (anno 1270) debarred from the right of possessing private 
property. In the year 1280 their persecutors used every effort to con- 
vert them; and they were finally (anno 1290) banished from the coun- 
try, so that the greatest part of those exiles emigrated to France and — 


Germany.* 
(To be continued.) 





* Tam almost inclined to suppose that a great part of the Jews banished from 
England settled in Poland. For, besides the numerous English words which are in 
frequent use in the Polish-Jewish jargon, I have been frequently told by many well- 
informed natives of Poland, that the Jews obtained a charter from a king of that coun- 
try—I do not know by whom—to the effect that they should never be utterly expelled 

_ from the kingdom. Rumor says that the charter, which was written in golden char- 
acters, is yet to be found amongst the records of that kingdom at Warsaw. Great 
thanks would be due to any one who could throw more light on this most interesting 
subject ; for it is positively known that no persecution took place against the Jews of 
Poland before the Reformation of Luther. The Polish Jews enjoyed many civil rights, 
had their own courts of justice, and stood in high favor with the nobility.— Translator. 





THE LAWFUL HEIR, OR THE WISE WILL. 


A rica Israelite, who dwelt at a considerable distance from Jerusg 
lem, had an only son, whom he sent to the Holy City for education, 
During his absence, the father was suddenly taken ill. Seeing his 
end approaching, he made his will, by which he left all his property 
to a slave whom he named, on condition that he should permit his son 
to select out of that property any single thing he might choose. No 
sooner was the master dead, than the slave, elated with the prospect 
of so much wealth, hastened to Jerusalem, informed the son of what 
had taken place, and showed him the will. The young Israelite was 
plunged into the deepest sorrow by this unexpected intelligence. He 
rent his clothes, strewed ashes on his head, and lamented the loss of 
a parent whom he tenderly loved and whose memory he still revered. 
As soon as the first transports of grief were over, and the days allotted 
for mourning had passed, the young man began seriously to consider 
the situation in which he was left. Born in affluence, and grown up 
under the expectation of receiving, after his father’s demise, those pos- 
sessions to which he was so justly entitled, he saw, or imagined he saw, 
his expectations disappointed, and his worldly prospects blighted. In 
this state of mind he went to his instructor, a man eminent for his 
piety and wisdom, acquainted him with the cause of his affliction, made 
him read the will, and in the bitterness of distress ventured to express 
his thoughts—that his father, by making such a strange disposition of 
his property, neither showed good sense nor affection for his only child. 
“Say nothing against thy father, young man!” spake the pious in- 
structor; “thy father was both a wise man and an affectionate parent; 
the most convincing proof of which he gave by this very will.” “By 
this will!” exclaimed the young man, “ by this will! Surely, my 
honored master, thou art not in earnest. I can see neither wisdom in 
bestowing his property on a slave, nor affection in depriving his only 
son of his legal rights.” ‘“ Thy father has done neither,” rejoined the 
learned instructor ; “but like ajust, loving parent, has, by this very will, 
secured the property to thee, if thou hast sense enough to avail thyself 
of it.” “ How! how!” exclaimed the young man, in the utmost aston- 
ishment, “how is this! Truly I do not understand thee.”. “ Listen, 
then,” said the friendly instructor ; “listen, young man, and thon wilt 
have reason to admire thy father’s prudence. When he saw his end 
approaching, and that he must go in the way in which all mortals must 
sooner or later go, he thought within himself, ‘ Behold, I must die; my | 
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gon is too far off to take immediate possession of my estate,—my slaves 
will no sooner be certain of my death than they will plunder my prop- 
erty; and to avoid detection, will conceal my death from my beloved 
child, and thus deprive him even of the melancholy consolation of 
mourning for me.’ To prevent the first, he bequeathed his property 
to his slave, whose apparent interest it would be to take care of it. 
To insure the second, he made it a condition that thou shouldest be 
allowed to select something out of that property. The slave, thought 
he, in order to secure his apparent legal claim, would not fail to give 
thee speedy information, as indeed he has done.” “ Well,” exclaimed 
the young man, rather impatiently, “‘ what benefit is all this to me? 
Will this restore me the property of which I have so ufjustly been de- 
prived?”” “ Ah!” replied the good man, “ I see that wisdom resides 
only with the aged. Knowest thou not that whatever a slave pos- 
sesses belongs to his lawful master? And has not thy father left thee 
the power of selecting out of his property any one thing thou mightest 
choose? What hinders thee, then, from choosing that very slave as 
thy portion; and by possessing him thou wilt of course be entitled to 
the whole property. This, no doubt, was thy father’s intention.” 

The young Israelite, admiring his father’s wisdom no less than his 
master’s sagacity, took the hint, chose the slave as his portion, and 
took possession of his father’s estates. After which he gave the slave 
his freedom, together with a handsome present ; convinced at the same 
time that wisdom resides with the aged, and understanding in length 
of days. » 


Meprasu TancHuMA. 





ALEXANDER AND THE FEMALE CHIEF. 


ALEXANDER, the Macedonian, whose mad ambition knew no bounds, 
and whose thirst of dominion torrents of human blood could not as- 
suage, after having subdued numerous nations, desolated the fairest 
part of the globe, and covered the earth with mourning, was far from 
being contented with his vast dominions. He still sighed for new con- 
quests, and was as restless and as ambitious as ever. Returning from 
his Indian expedition, he took it in his head to penetrate into the in- 
terior of Africa. He communicated his design to some Hebrew philo- 
sophers who were then in his camp. “Thou canst not go thither,” 
said the sages: “there are the dark mountains,* which intervene, and 





* Alluding to the inaccessible rocks and dreary deserts. 
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which cannot be passed.” “TI do not ask yon,” said the headstrong 
chief, “‘ whether the thing be possible or not. You know I am aceng. 
tomed to conquer difficulties. My desire is, to know how to proceed,” 
‘Well, then,” replied the philosophers, “get some Libyan asses, that 
are accustomed to walk in the dark;* bind them with pliable ropes} 
the ends of which keep in thine own hand ;t then direct, and follow.” 
Alexander took their advice, commenced his march, and, after traver. 
sing barren wastes and dreary deserts, arrived at length in a well-cul- 
tivated country, which was chiefly inhabited and governed by women, 
Alexander was on the point of assailing their chief town, when 9 
female, distinguished from the rest of her companions by her lofty 
stature and noble mien, stepped boldly forward ; and, after respect 
fully saluting Alexander, inquired what might have brought him to 
their secluded country. “Iam come,” replied the impetuous chief, 
“to fight and to conquer.” “Great king!” exclaimed the prudent 
heroine, “ what! art thou come to fight with females? Are then the 
men all dead, that thou comest to show thy valor against women? 
Trust me, the thought of conquering us is more easy than the deed. 
Besides, it becomes a wise man well to calculate the consequences of 
an enterprise before he undertakes it. Now, grant thou conquerest 
us; will this tend to thy glory? Will it not after all be said, the 
mighty Alexander has killed a few helpless women? But should for- 
tune turn against thee, and we should prevail, with what shame and 
disgrace will it not sully thy renown! Will it not then be said, the 
great warrior, the conqueror of the world, has at last been subdued, 
ignominiously subdued, by the hands of women? Leave us, then, in 
the undisturbed possession of our own country, and turn thy mighty 
arms against more worthy enemies.” Alexander, struck by her in- 
trepidity, and still more by the justness of her observations, held out 
his hand to her in token of peace, and only requested permission to 
place the following inscription on the gates of the chief city: J, 
Alexander the madman, after having conquered so many nations, 
have at last come to this country, and learned wisdom from women. 
T. Tamm. 





* Alluding perhaps to the mercenary soldiers, who are accustomed blindly to follow 
the impulse given by their leader. 

+ By this they probably meant a strict and well-regulated discipline, without which 
an army cannot long subsist. 

¢ By this they intimated, that he must keep the chief command in his own hand. 











DISSERTATION ON THE TALMUDICAL AND RABBINIC- 
AL WRITINGS. 


BY JAMES TOWNLEY, D.D. 


(Continued from page 411.) 


8.—Dicests or HEBREW JURISPRUDENCE. 


Or this kind are the Compendiums and Abridgments of the Mishna 
or Talmuds. Notices of the titles and authors of most of these will 
be found in Buxtorf’s Bibliotheca Rabbinica, connected with his work 
de Abbreviaturis Hebraicis. Franeq. 1696, 8vo. Among these are,— 
obs Alphesi, compiled by R. Isaac Ben Reuben, who died a.p. 
1103, and printed at Cracow, 1597, in folio, with the Commentaries of 
RR. Solomon Jarchi, Jonas and Nissim ;—"*ex Asheri, composed by 
R. Asher, who died at Toledo, a.p. 1328 :—and mun nw "2 Wishneh 
Torah, by Joseph Karro, printed at Venice, 1577, in folio,-a work in 
great repute among the Jews. But the digest most esteemed, both by 
Jews and Christians, is the great work of Maimonides, entitled npn 1 
Yad Chazakah or The Strong Hand, in which the whole Talmud is 
compendiously and systematically abbreviated and explained in elegant 
and easy Hebrew. It was printed at Venice in 4 vols. folio, 1574; 
and again at Amsterdam, 4 vols. folio, 1702. A list of the titles or 
sections of each volume, pointing out those that have been translated 
into Latin, with the names of the translators, is given by Dr. Wotton 
in his “ Miscellaneous Discourses relating to the traditions and usages 
of the Scribes and Pharisees,” etc. Vol. ii. pp. 273-277, London, 
1718, 8vo. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, M. Colbert, the 
great patron of letters under Louis XIV., King of France, engaged 
M. Louis de Compiegne de Veil, a learned converted Jew, to translate . 
the whole of this work into Latin. In 1678, he printed nine titles or 
sections, in Latin, at Paris, in a quarto volume, under the title of 
Majemonidis Tractatus de Cultu Divino ; reprinted in Crenn Fasei- 
culi— Fascic., 6, 7, Rotterdam, 1696, 8vo—with the addition of three 
other titles or sections by the same translator. Having embraced 
Protestantism, M. De Veil came to England about the year 1680, and 


proceeding with his work, published six new titles or sections, which 
Vou. IIL.—29 
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he entitled Majemonides de Sacrificiis, London, 1683, 4to, to which 
he subjoined the title or section of Consecration of New Moons and 
Itercalations, printed fourteen years before at Paris. He also trang. 
Jated and published Abarbanel’s Preface to his Commentary on Levi- 
ticus, and other works of a similar nature. It must, however, be 
regretted that his design of translating and publishing the whole of 
Maimonides’s Yad was never completed, for want of greater encour. 
agement, since the translation of the whole would have afforded an 
easy and useful introduction to a knowledge of Talmudic theology and 
jurisprudence, which, as Dr. Lightfoot. has clearly shown in his Hore 
Hebraice et Talmudica, and other works, may be rendered eminently 
useful in elucidating the peculiar phraseology of the New Testament. 


4.—CoMMENTARIES ON THE ScrRIPTURES. 

The most celebrated Jewish commentators are R. Solomon Jarchi, 
R. Abram Aben Ezra, R. David Kimchi, R. Moses Bar Nachman, R. 
Levi Ben Gersom, R. Saadias, and R. Isaac Abarbanel or Abravanel. 

BR. Sotomon Isaact or Iarcut, called also Rashi, by an abbrevia- 
tion of his name, was born in France, at the commencement of the 
twelfth century. He devoted himself to the study of the Scriptures 
and the Talmud; and visiting Italy, Greece, Palestine, Persia, Tar- 
tary, Russia, Germany, and other foreign countries, embraced every 
opportunity of acquiring information relative to Rabbinical literature, 
which he employed with great applause in his academical disputations 
after his return from his travels. His Commentaries are highly e- 
teemed by the Jews, who designate him the Prince of Commentators ; 
but, being obscure in their style and interspersed with Talmudical 
fictions, they are less regarded by Christians. He died at Treves, in 
1180, and his remains were conveyed to Prague, in Bohemia. 

R. Asram Asen Ezra, surnamed the Wise, was a native of Spain. 
He is said to have been an excellent astronomer, philosopher, physi- 
cian, poet, and grammarian, as well as a valuable interpreter of 
Scripture, and intimately acquainted with the Jewish Cabala. His 
expositions, being literal and grammatical, are highly valued both by 
Jews and Christians. He died about a.p. 1174. 

R. Davip Kincut, called from a technical abbreviation of his name 
Radack, was born in the province of Narbonne, at that time subject 
to Spain: this is the reason why Kimchi is generally accounted 4 
Spaniard. His father, a learned author, was the virulent enemy of the 
Christians, but, happily, was not followed by his son in the bitter 
opposition manifested in his various writings. He was the able and 
successful defender of Maimonides, especially in the famous dispute 
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between the French and Spanish Jews, relative to the Morz Nevo- 
cum; and, as a@ commentator, secured public approbation by his 
sedulous attention to the grammatical sense of the Sacred Scriptures; 
his Commentaries on the Psatms and on Isarau have been noticed with 
peculiar approbation. He flourished about a.p. 1190. 

R. Moses Bar Nacumay, frequently called Ramban, from the 
abbreviation of his name, and sometimes also Vachmanides, was born 
at Gerona, in Catalonia, about a.v. 1194. After studying law and 
physic, he applied himself to the mysteries of the Cabala, and became 
one of its most strenuous advocates. His Commentaries are conse- 
quently full of Cabalistic and allegorical expositions. His reputation 
in his native country was exceedingly great, but towards the close of 
life he exchanged his honors for retirement, and withdrew to Jerusa- 
lem, where he resided till his death, after having built a synagogue. 
The time of his decease is uncertain, different authors placing it in 
different years. 

R. Levt Ben Gersom, or Lalbag, was a native of Provence, in 
France, though of Spanish extraction, Moses Bar Nachman being his 
maternal grandfather. He was a physician by profession, but, being 
fond of theological pursuits, wrote largely on various topics of divin- 
ity, and compiled a Commentary esteemed for its historical, literal, 
and philosophical explanations: his Exposition of the Pentateuch is 
that which is the most generally valued. He died at Perpignan, a.p. 
1370. 

R. Saapras, surnamed Gaon, or the Excellent, was a native of Al 
Fiumi, in Egypt, where he was born about a.p. 892. He became Rector 
of the Academy of Sora, and General Superintendent of the Babylonian 
schools in 927, and discharged his important trust with considerable 
honor and success. He was the author of a “literal and faithful” 
Arasic translation of the Otp Trsrament, or certain portions of it, 
besides writing Commentaries on Job, Daniel, and the Song of Solo- 
mon, and composing several Grammatical and other works. He died 
A.D. 942. 

R. Isaac ABARBANEL or ABRAVANEL, was a Portuguese Jew, born at 
Lisbon, a.p. 1437. His father, who was a person of considerable 
rank, gave him the most liberal Jewish education, and such were his 
talents and improvement, that he was occasionally consulted by Al- 
phonsus V. of Portugal. But on the decease of that sovereign, perse- 
cution raged with such violence against the Jews, that Abarbanel was 
obliged to fly into Italy, and from thence to various other places; and, 
after a life of chequered fortune, he died at Venice a.v. 1508, aged 
71. Tis writings, which are voluminous, including his Commentary, 
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are held in considerable estimation both by his own nation and by 
Christians. From his rank and birth, he is sometimes called Don 
Isaac Abarbanel. 
Separate editions have been published of the principal Commen- 
taries of the preceding authors; and most of them will be found 


‘accompanying the Great Bibles published by D. Bomberg and J. 
Buxtorf. \ 


5.—Tur Masora. 


The Masora is a system of criticism invented by Jewish theologians 
to preserve the true reading of the sacred text. The Hebrew doctors 
assert that when God gave the Law to Moses, on Mount Sinai, he 
taught him, first, its ¢rwe reading, and, secondly, its true interpretation ; 
the former of which is the subject of the Masora; the latter of the 
Mishna and Gemara. “ This system is one of the most artificial, par- 
ticular, and extensive comments ever written on the Word of God; 
for there is not one word in the Bible that is not the subject of a par- 
ticular gloss, through its influence. Their vowel-points alone add whole 
conjugations to the language. The Aasorites or Mazoretes, as the in- 
ventors and perfecters of this system are called, were the first who 
distinguished the books and sections of the books of Scripture into 
verses. They numbered not only the chapters and sections, but the 
verses, words, and letters of the text, and marked the middle verse of 
each; the amount of these enumerations they placed at the end of each . 
book respectively, either in numeral letters, or some symbolical word 
formed out of them. They have also marked whatever irregularities 
occur in any of the letters of the Hebrew text, such as the different 
sizes of the letters, their various positions and inversions, etc., endeavor- 
ing to find out reasons for these irregularities, and pointing out the 
mysteries which they supposed to be in them; they are also regarded 
as the authors of the Kert and etib, or marginal corrections of the 
text in the Hebrew Bibles. 

The MMasora, or collection of critical notes upon the text of the He- 
brew Bibles, was at-first written in separate rolls, but afterwards was 
abridged in order to place it in the margin. This abridgment was 
called the little Masora (Masora parva), or the great Masora (Masora 
magna), according as it was more limited or copious; and the omitted 
parts which were added at the end of the text, were denominated the 
jimal Masora (Masora finalis). The compilation of these Masoretic 
criticisms is supposed to have been commenced about the time of the 


Maccabees, and to have been continued to about the year of Christ, 
1030. 
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The first printed edition of the Masora was in Bomberg’s Great 
Hebrew Bible, printed at Venice, in 1526, in 2 vols. folio, and again in 
1549, under the direction of R. Jacob Ben Chaim, a learned Jew, of 
Tunis. A Latin translation of his celebrated preface may be seen in 
Dr. Kennicott’s Second Dissertation, pp. 229-244. The Jews call the 
Masora the Fence or Hedge of the Law, from its being a means of 
preserving it from corruption and alteration. 9 


6.—THE CaBALA. 


The Cabala is a mystical mode of expounding the Law, called by 
the Jews the soul of the soul of the Law, many of them preferring it 
to the Scriptures, or. Mishna, which they term the soul of the Law. It 
was delivered to Moses, say the Hebrew doctors, by the Divine Author 
of the Law, who not only favored him with the Oral Explanation of 
the Law or Mishna, but also added a mystical interpretation of it, to 
be transmitted, like the Mishna, by tradition, to posterity. The Mish- 
na, say they, explains the manner in which the rites and ceremonies 
of the Law are to be performed; but the Cabala teaches the mysteries 
couched under those rites and ceremonies, and hidden in the words and 
letters of the Scriptures. They divide this mystical science into thir- 
teen different species; and by various transpositions, abbreviations, 
permutations, combinations, and separations of words, and from the 
figures and numerical powers of letters, imagine the Law sufficient to 
instruct the Cabalistic adept in every art and science. 

The principal interpretations and commentaries of the Cabalists are 
contained in the book Zouar, said to have been written by Rabbi 
Simeon Ben Jochai, who died about a.p. 120; but it is probably of 
a much later date. An edition of it was printed at Mantua, 1558, 4to, 
and another at Cremona, 1559, folio. Those English readers who wish 
for further information relative to the Cabala, may consult Basnage’s 
History of the Jews, B. iii. c. x-xxviii. pp. 184-256, London, 1708, 
folio, and Gaffarel’s Unheard-cf Curiosities, passim, 8vo, both of them 
translated from the French. 





SAMMAEL.—A TALMUDIC ALLEGORY. 


Wuen the Lord first made man out of the dust, and had crowned 
the perishable material with the diadem of His likeness, he presented 
his latest creation to the angelic hosts of heaven. Joyfully the angels 
saluted their younger brother ; cheerfully they attended him when his 
bridal feast was celebrated in Paradise, 

Only one of them, the proud Sammael, scorned the earth-born 
creation. “Am I not formed out of light,” he exclaimed, “while 
thou art but dust of the earth? The fiery streams which flow from 
the throne of glory form my essence, while the frail perishing mould 
is thy substance.” 

And, behold! the stream of light departed from him. As melts 
the snow, the glorious raiment which ornamented him with its radiance 
vanished ; the proudest of spirits became the meanest, stripped of 
that power which was not his own. 


Inflamed with rage, he withdrew from the celestial hosts, and vowed 
vengeance against man, the innocent cause of his fall. “I have be- 
come unhappy through you,” he exclaimed, “and ye shall become 
unhappy through me.” He had heard the Divine decree which pro- 


hibited Adam from eating the pernicious fruits of the tree of know- 
ledge. He collected the last rays of his departed radiance, and tried 
to seduce mankind in the guise of an angel of light. But the snow 
melted out of which he tried to form his garment; and when he trod 
the path of the seducer he appeared in the form of a serpent ; nothing 
remained of the splendid seraph, who hid himself beneath the glitter- 
ing colors of the snake. 

Eve saw and admired him. She soon was persuaded. She ate 
death, and gave to her husband the fruits of death. Sorrow and 
misery sprung from their deed, an inheritance to their latest 
descendants. 

The Creator appeared. He judged the enticed with mercy, but 
rigorously he punished the enticing serpent. Accursed, it became 
loathsome and detested reptile, crawling on earth. ‘ Because it has 
been thy delight,” He spoke to Sammael, “to make others unhappy, 

let joy at the grief and misery of others be henceforth thy unhallowed 
' portion.” Exiled from the hosts of the blessed, denied all participa- 
tion in those blissful pursuits which once he shared with them, 
Sammael roams accursed, the executioner of his own fearful punish- 
ment—THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY. 


Human History, say the philosophers, is the evolution of events 
which lie already in their causes, as the properties of geometrical 
figures lie in the scientific definition of those figures. The qualities 
which Euclid proves to belong to the circle exist in the circle eter- 
nally. There is no before and no after, and the sense of sequence is 
only in the successive steps by which proposition after proposition is 
made known to the limited understanding of man. In like manner 
the unnumbered multitude of living things, the animated throng of 
beings which fill the air, and crowd the water and the earth, lie poten- 
tially in the elemental germs out of which they seem to be developed ; 
and the lite of the individual man, the long sequel of the acts and 
fortunes of his race, and all that he has done and is to do, till the 
type is exhausted and gives place to other combinations, is governed 
by laws as inherent and as necessary as those through which the 
mathematician develops his inferences from the equation of an ellipse. 

Were the equation of man constructed out of elements as few and 
simple, we should know all that has been, and all that is to be, with- 
out moving from our library-chairs; but with the knowledge we 
should lose the uncertainty which gives life its purpose and its interest. 
The pleasure of existence depends upon its anxieties, and if we are 
indeed but the automata spiritualia which Leibnitz defines us to be, 
then, of all the gifts which God has bestowed upon us, the choicest of 
all is the trick which he has played upon our understandings—which 
makes the certain appear as uncertain, which cheats us with the belief 
that the future is in our hands, to mould either for good or ill. Of 
the dynamic forces of humanity the most powerful is forever concealed 
from us. The acorn has produced the oak, and the oak the acorn, 
from the time when oaks first began to be, and one oak, for practical 
purposes, is identical with another. Man produces man; but each 
individual brings into the world a character and capabilities differing 
from those of his fellows, and incalculable till they have had room to 
display themselves. An idea generated in a single mind penetrates 
the circle of mankind and shapes them afresh after its likeness. We 
talk of a science of history—we dream that we can trace laws of cau- 
sation which governed the actions of our fathers, and from which we 
can forecast the tendencies of generations to come. The spontaneous 
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force in the soul of a man of genius’ will defeat our subtlest calcula. 
tions ;—and of all forecasts of the future there is but one on which 
we can repose with confidence, that nothing is certain but the unfore- 


seen.—Jamrs Antuony Froupz. “Annals of an English Abbey,” 
Seribner’s Monthly. 


THE ORIGIN OF CARLSRUHE, 


CarisruHE reminds the American traveller of Washington. In 
place of the tortuous plan and picturesque inconvenience of the 
antique capitals, it offers a predetermined and courteous radiation of 
broad streets from the grand ducal palace, much like the fan of 
avenues that spreads away from the Capitol building. Formal as it 
is, and recent as it is, Carlsruhe affords as pretty a legend as-any fairy- 
founded city of dimmest ancestry. 

The margrave Charles of Baden, hunter and warrior, returned from 
victory to bathe his soul in the sylvan delights of the chase. One 
day, as he coursed the stag in the Haardt Forest, he lay down with a 
sudden sense of fatigue, and fell asleep; an oak tree shadowed him 
with its broad canopies. Dreaming, he saw the green boughs sepa- 
rate, and in the zenith of the heavens descried a crown blazing with 
incredible jewels, and inscribed with letters that he felt rather than 
spelled: “ This is the reward of the noble.” All around the crown, 
hanging in air, like sculptured cloudwork, spread a splendid city with 
towers; a noble castle, with open portal and stairway inviting his 
princely feet, stood at the centre, and the spires of sacred churches 
still sought, as they seek on earth, to pierce the unattainable heaven. 
When he awoke his courtiers were around him, for they had searched 
and found their lord while he slept. He related his dream, and de- 
elared his ducal will to build on that very spot a city just as he had 
seen it, with a splendid palace for central point, and streets like the 
spokes of light that spread from the sinking sun. So he said, and 
gave his whole soul to building this graceful capital, and developing it 
with the arts of peace; for heretofore he had thought only of war, 
and had meant to patch up a seat of government in the little town of 
Durlach. 

-The Haardtwald still spreads around Carlsruhe (‘“ Charles’s Rest”) 
to the eastward, but the bracken and underbrush have given way to 
beaten roads, which prolong with perfect regularity the fan of streets. 
An avenue of the finest Lombardy poplars in Germany, thie. trees 
being from ninety to a hundred and twenty feet high, extends for two 
miles to Durlach. Around the city spread rich plum and cherry or- 
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chards, yielding the “lucent sirops” from which is distilled the 
famous Kirschwasser.—/rom New Hyperion, in Lippincott’s Maga- ° 
| gine. 


INHERITABLE CHARACTERISTICS, 

Herepiry is especially noticeable in the continuity of physio- 
logical and pathological conditions. It is very clearly evident in the 
expression and features of the physiognomy. This was observed by 
the ancients; hence the Romans had their Nasones, Labeones, Buc- 
cones, Capitones, ete. (Big-nosed, Thick-lipped, Swollen-cheeked, Big- 
headed). Of all the features, probably the nose is best preserved by 
heredity: the Bourbon nose is famous. Heredity also manifests itself 
by fecundity and longevity. In the old French noblesse there were 
several families which possessed high procreative vigor. Anne de . 
Montmorency, who, at the age of over sixty-five years, could still, at 
the battle of St. Denis. smash with his sword the teeth of a Scotch 
soldier who was giving him the death-blow, was the father of twelve 
children. Three of his ancestors, Matthew I., Matthew II., and 
Matthew III., taken all together, had eighteen, and of these fifteen 
were boys. The son and grandson of the great Condé had nineteen 
between them, and their great-grandfather, who lost his life at Jarnac, 
had ten. The first four Guises reckoned in all forty-three children, of 
whom thirty were boys. Achille de Harley had nine children, his 
father ten, and his great-grandfather eighteen. In some families this 
fecundity endured through five or six generations. The average length 
of life depends on locality, diet, stage of civilization, but individual lon- 
gevity appears to be completely freed from these conditions. It is ob- 
served among those who lead the most laborious lives, as well as among 
those who take the greatest care of their health, and it seems to be 
connected with some inner power of vitality transmitted to individuals 
from their forefathers. So well known is this fact that, in England, 
life-assurance companies receive from their agents statements as to the 
longevity of the applicants’ ancestors. In Turgot’s family, the age of 
fifty-nine was very rarely exceeded, and the man who made that 
family illustrious had a presentiment, so soon as he had reached fifty, 
that the close of his life was not distant. Albeit he had all the ap- 
pearances of good health and of great vigor of temperament, still 
from that time forward he held himself ready for death, and, in fact, 
did die at the age of fifty-three. 

Heredity often transmits muscular strength and sundry other motor 
activities. In ancient times there were families of athletes, and the 
English have families of boxers. The recent researches of Mr. Galton, 
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as to wrestlers and oarsmen, show that the winners in the contests in 
which these men engage generally belong to a few families in which 
agility and dexterity are hereditary. Suppleness and grace in dancing 
are also transmitted, as is shown in the case of the celebrated Vestrig 
family. The same is to be said with regard to various peculiarities 
of voice, such as stammering, nasality, and lisping. There are several 
families who are naturally singers. Children born of babbling parents 
are themselves babblers by birthright. Dr. Lucas cites the case of a 
servant-maid whose loquacity knew no bounds. She would talk to 
people till they were ready to faint; but she would also talk to ani- 
mals and to indnimate things. Even when she was quite alone she 
talked to herself aloud. She had to be discharged; “but,” said she 
to her master, “I am not to blame; it all comes from my father. He 
had the same fault, and it drove my mother to distraction; and his 


father wag just as I am.”—Ferrnanp Partition, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 


GUSTAVE DORE. 


A MarvEL of industry and production is Gustave Doré, who does so 
much that one would imagine he had the power of multiplying him- 
self. He is forty-three, an Alsacian, a paragon of good nature, and a 
delightful companion withal when he is fairly out of harness. His 
illustrations are so far superior to his paintings that he is seldom 
thought of as a painter. He has illustrated Rabelais, Sue, Balzac, 
Montaigne, Dante, Cervantes, Taine, and many others, and bids fair, 
should he live forty years longer, to illustrate all the famous authors of 
the past and present. His reputation is world-wide, and he has ten times 
as many orders as he can fill. He is said to earn from 200,000 to 250,- 
000 francs per annum, and he might augment his income fifty-fold if 
he only had as many hands as Briareus. Of late years his manner has 
become almost if not quite mannerism, which, while it may add to the 
individuality of his sketches, renders them unpleasantly monoto- 
nous. In temperament and in semblance Doré is rather German. He 
looks younger than he is; has a broad face, small eyes, high cheek- 
bones, wears only a mustache, and smokes like a Spaniard.—From A 
FEW Frencu Cevesrities, in Harper's New Monthly Magazine. 


INSPIRATIONAL RACES. 


TueErE are races which may be denominated inspirational races. 
They form the’ basic parts of the nations which rule the world and 
lead the vanguard of an earnest civilization. They are distinct in 
their type from the races of Genius, unless we give to the word genius 
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a very primitive meaning. In the complex sense, implying magnifi- 
cence of gifts and elaborate intellect, the genius race is very distinct 
from the inspirational or intuitive race. To reach their roots at once, 
take, for example, the Grecian and the Hebraic types, and apply the 
classification to peoples, or, rather, to individuals, for souls may come 
from either, blending the qualities and manifestations of both. 

The genius races, such as the Grecian and the Italian, are, of course, 
endowed with inspirations; but these are manifested in their art and 
elaborations. The one articulates Deity, even in a semi-savage state ; 
is an oracle in the cave long before the age of temples and cathedrals ; 
isaseer of the Infinite primevally before culture has entered into the 
mind; hears the thunders of God’s voice in the solemnities of the ever- 
lasting hills, and rudely carves a revelation for all the coming ages on 
rugged tablets of stone. The other represents art and culture even in 
its earlier states, for it is itself a compound of older races ; is heroic in 
its inspirations, and poetry, rather than prophetic, and declamatory of 
divine missions, and immortalizes itself in philosophies and plastic 
types, and does not emphasize the great Primitive One. Such is the 


Hebrew on the one side—such the Greek on the other.— Phrenological 
Journal. 


FAILURES IN BUSINESS. 

Tae man who has never failed in business cannot possibly know 
whether he is honest or ‘not, cannot possibly know whether he has 
any “grit” in him, or is worth a button. It is the man who fails, and 
then rises, who is really great in his way. 

Peter Cooper failed in making hats, failed as a cabinetmaker, loco- 
motive builder, and grocer; but as often as he failed he “tried and 
tried again,” until he could stand upon his feet alone, then crowned 
his victory by giving a million dollars to help the poor boys in times 
to come. 

Horace Greeley tried three or four lines of business before he found- 
ed the Zrzbune, and made it worth a million of dollars. 

Patrick Henry failed at everything he undertook, until he made 
himself the orator of his age and nation. 

The founder of the ZZerald kept on failing and sinking money for 
ten years, and then made one of the most profitable newspapers on 
earth. 

Stephen A. Douglas made dinner-tables and bedsteads and bureaus 
for many a long year before he made himself a “giant” on the floor 
of Congress, 

Abraham Lincoln failed to make both ends meet by chopping wood, 








GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


failed to earn his salt in the galley-slave life of a Mississippi flat-boat- 
man ; he had not even wit enough to run a grocery, and yet he made 
himself the grandest character of the nineteenth century. 

General Grant failed at everything except smoking cigars; he 
learned to tan hides, but could not sell leather enough to purchase a 
pair of breeches; a dozen years ago he “brought up” on top of a 
woodpile, “teaming” it to town for forty dollars a month; and yet 
he is one of the great soldiers of the age, and is now the honored head 
of a great nation. 

The lesson for every young man is this: As long as you have 
health and power to do, go ahead; if you fail at one thing, try 
another, and a third—a dozenth even. Look at the spider: nineteen 
times it tried to throw out its web to a place of attachment, and on 
the twentieth it succeeded. The young man who has the “ gift of 
continuance” is the one whose foot will some day stand on high 
ground, and will be able to breast the angry waters of human discour. 
agement.—Journal of Health. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

Frrenpsurr is stronger than kindred.— Publius Syrus. 

Man’s conscience is the oracle of God.— Byron. 

Every man is a volume if you know how to read him.—Channing. 

TuERE was a time when the world acted upon books. Now books 
act upon the world.—Joubert. ’ 

Grier alone can teach us what is man.— Bulwer Lytton. 

Ir a man empties his purse into his head, no one can take it from 
him.—Franklin. 

Love is precisely to the moral nature what the sun is to the earth. 
— Balzac. 

Money often costs too much, and power and pleasure are not cheap. 
— Emerson. 

Tere are braying men in the world as well as braying asses; for 
what is love, and senseless talking, and swearing, but braying.— 
DP Estrange. 

Prosperity seems to be scarcely safe, unless it be mixed with a lit- 
tle adversity.— Hosea Ballon. 

However slow the progress of mankind may be, or however imper- 
ceptible the gain in a single generation, the advancement is evident 
enough in the long run.—Locke. 

Reatrry surpasses imagination, and we see breathing, brightening, 
and moving before our eyes sights dearer to our hearts than any we 
have ever beheld in the land of sleep.— Goethe. 





JEALOUSY. 


BY R. M. FULLER. 

Accursep imp, scion of hell’s arch prince, 

Thy parent did all but outdo himself 

In thee; for thou hast robbed heaven of more souls 
Than any fiend among his vassalage. 

E’en Lucifer did tremble at thy birth, 

Lest, gathering strength with age, thou should’st usurp 
The very throne of hell ; and in defence 

Was most obsequious, appointing thee 

Prime demon of his soul-destroying realm. 

E’en so do men, who hate where most they fear 
And fear where they do hate, submission show, 
And praise and flatter, humor and caress. 

Many once happy hearthstones, dread monster ! 
Have been desecrated by thy cunning, 

And in the hallowed spot where sweet contentment 
Nestled, thy loathsome presence crouching feeds 
Upon the wreck thy damned scheming made. 


Ah! who shall paint the eestasy of pain 

Which scorches up the life-blood in the heart 
Of woman; turns the milk within her breasts 
To deadly poison, and transmits foul crime 

To the suckling babe upon her bosom ? 

Thus are planted seeds which bud in despair 
And reach full flower in midnight butchery. 
Oh! I could weep to think how many men, 
Forgettul of their likeness unto God, 
Have bartered their immortal peace in Heaven, 
Made merchandise of their most precious souls 
At instigation of this fiend of hell. 

Beware! ye who lend e’en but the shadow 

Of attention to his wily counsels, 

Lest ruin—swift, sure, unavoidable— 
O’erwhelms your lives, and leaves ye hopeless—mad ! 





THE LAST WILL OF. RABBI MOSES MAIMONIDEs, 


ADDRESSED TO HIS SON RABBI ABRAHAM, 


THEREFORE know ye and discern the value of forbearance, and ye will 
be holy in the eyes of your enemies. Ye will sanctify yourselves, and 
who caused your injury will repent of it; for your mind will be great 
in their eyes, and if they be men of heart they will feel remorse and do 
well to you; and even if they be men of Belial, they will grieve and 
be vexed at your not being reduced to vindictiveness as they are, and 
at your reigning over them with the crown of moratiry. Therefore 
conduct yourselves with meekness and humility, for they are the steps 
of the ladder by which ye may climb the highest hill of virtue and 
excellency, and then ye hardly need forbearance. Know that there is 
no ornament so beautiful as that of humility. Behold the master of 
all prophets (Moses) was not so distinguished in Scripture, for any of 
his high attributes, as for that of humility. Keep a bridle upon your 
tongue and a muzzle upon your mouth. Know that one of the superiori- 
ties of man in the creation is, that God in his love of him more than all 
creatures, hath bestowed upon him the ability to thank and praise him, 
to extol him and declare his wonders and miracles. How iinproper 
aud unjust would it therefore be to cause good for evil, and to speak 
wickedness and falsehood, slander and nonsense! indeed, it is a griev- 
ous sin. 

Make, therefore, the physical substance subject to the spiritual one; 
I mean, the body to the soul: for this subjection is your FREEDOM, in this 
and the future world. Therefore, “further not his (the body’s) wicked 
device,” for he who ministers to his cravings will continue to seek and 
will never be satisfied ; and he will pant and languish for what he cannot 
reach, and ultimately his goodly portion within him will vanish. But 
if the spiritual part, the understanding, rules and subdues the physical 
desires, the latter will succumb and seek but that which is necessary, will 
be satisfied with the little, and disdain superfluities ; he will be con- 
tented in life, and comforted in death. Eat that ye may live, and con- 
demn all that is superfluous. Believe not that the multitude of eating 
and drinking enlarges the body and increases the understanding, as 4 
sack which is filled by that which is put therein: for it is just the con- 
trary. By taking little food the stomach acquires strength to receive it, 
and the natural heat to digest it. Thus will a man grow in physical 
health, and his mind will be calm and settled. But if he indulges in 
superabundance of food, the stomach cannot receive it, its natural 
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warmth cannot digest it, it will come out before him, “‘it is abominable, 
it will not be accepted ;” his body will be attenuated, his understand- 
ing will be dull and confused, his purse will become empty. Take 
care, therefore, that ye do not eat that which ye cannot digest: for it 
destroys the body and property, it is the cause of most maladies. 
Work before ye eat, and rest afterwards. Eat not ravingly, like unto 
the people afflicted with bulmus (a ravenous appetite). Fill not your 
mouths gluttonly with large pieces, one upon the other. Hate injuri- 
ous food, as a man hateth the one who persecutes him and seeketh his 
death. Eat not in the roads, and donot nibble like mice ; but only at 
certain hours, and in your houses. Avoid feasting often with young men. 
Know, that by the manner at public dinners, the behavior of a man 
is at once known, whether good or bad. Many times have I returned 
hungry and thirsty to my house, because I was afraid after I saw the dis- 
gracetul conduct of others. Be careful in taking wine, for it destroys 
the mighty and disgraces the honorable. How excellent do I, there- 
fore, tind the injunctions of Jonadab the son of Rechab to his sons! 
Yet I will not give similar injunctions, because I have not accustomed 
you to it from the beginning of your existence. But break its (wine’s) 
power by water, and drink it by way of nourishment, but not by way 
of enjoyment. Consider, that not in vain was related in Scripture the 
misconduct of Noah, the righteous ; but it is recorded as a lesson and 
example. . 

Know, that Expenditure is divided into four classes: Profit, Loss, 
Disgrace, and Honor. Prorrr is the expenditure of charity and bene- 
volence, the interest of which ye enjoy in this world, whilst the capital 
islaid up as an endowment for the future. Loss is gambling, by whieh 
man loseth his money, his respect, and his time ; for if he gaineth, he 
weaveth spider’s webs, and “ it is a trespass he hath certainly trespassed.” 
Discrace is that which is extravagantly spent in eating and drinking. 
Honor is the expenditure for garments for his skin. Dress, therefore, 
as well as your means will possibly allow; but eat less than your 
means, only sufficient to preserve your lives. Despise gambling, and 
keep aloof from gamblers. “Sow in righteousness,” that is, spend in 
alms even somewhat more than your means will permit, and “ ye will 
reap in mercy.” Live happily in the society of your friends, and with 
the wife of your youthful years; but touch not the one which is — 
not yours, for “she hath cast down many wounded: yea, many strong 
men have been slain by her.” Imagine as if ye lived in Noah’s ark, 
and becomforted. . . . Honor your wives, for they are your honor. 
Withhold not instruction from them ; but let them not rule over you. 
Their honoris their domestic character; the less they are exposed, the 
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less they are injured. . . . Serve yourfriends and your friendleg 
with all your physical power and might, “according to the good hand 
of the Lord upon you;” but take heed lest ye serve them with your 
souls, for they are a godly portion. Remember this, my son Abraham; 
and the Lord, blessed be he, shall have mercy upon thee !—From “ Th, 
Path of Good Men,” Translated by M. H. Bresstav. 





‘ 


“THEY TELL ME THAT MY BABY ’S BLIND!” 
BY R. M. FULLER. 


Tuey tell me that my baby ’s blind, 

And say those sweet blue eyes 

Are dead to nature and mankind, 

To sunlit clouds and summer skies, 

Bright flowers, birds and butterflies. Th 

differ 

They tell me that my baby ’s blind, prete 

Nor sees her mother’s face ; cours 

But surely God will help her find hum: 

Some way to know me, and will trace tivel 

Each loving feature in her mind. for t 
; Crea 

They tell me that my baby ’s blind, mon 

And yet her eyes are bright ; life 

Such lovely orbs were scarce design’d bod, 

To be on earth for aye consign’d D 

To darkness deeper still than night. add 


* * * * * this 


V 
They tell that my baby ’s dead ; like 


My heart is all but riven ! 

But, God, I thank Thee, that instead 
Of groping here in doubt and dread, 
My baby ’s found her sight in heaven. 
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